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In order to.explain the great loss of popularity
suffered by the Liberals during their five years'
tenure of office, we have now to pass briefly in
review the foreign, colonial, and Irish policy of
Gladstone's Government.

With regard to the Eastern Question, Gladstone,
as might be expected, assumed an attitude markedly
contrasting with that of his predecessor. As a reward
for their heroic exertions in the recent war, it had
been agreed that the Montenegrins should receive
an accession of territory at Turkey's expense. But
the Porte was in no hurry to make the required
cessions until a naval demonstration of the Powers,
organised by England, compelled it to yield.
Europe had also recommended the cession of
Thessaly and Epirus to Greece, but rather as a
pious wish than as a command. In 1881 Gladstone
again brought pressure to bear at Constantinople,
with so much effect that about seven-tenths of the
territory in question was added to the Hellenic
kingdom.

It has already been mentioned how, by a righteous
reversal of Lytton's policy, Candahar was re-united
to Cabul. To undo the mischief wrought by the
late Government in South Africa proved a harder
task. Gladstone, in his electoral campaign, had
very properly denounced the annexation of the
Transvaal as an attack on freedom ; but after taking
office he showed no inclination to give back the
Boers their independence, although the Radical
section of his Cabinet desired it Sir Owen
Lanyon, a British officer charged with the adminis-
tration of the Transvaal, described the Boers, in
language recalling that which had been used of